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The Necessity of Decision 


HILE the world is in the throes of an ever 
deepening crisis which makes it apparent 
that the victory of Nazism cannot be avoided without 
greater aid by our nation than has been given thus 
far, America remains in a crisis of indecision. Since 
the very beginning of the war, two dominant im- 
pulses have actuated American policy. The one was 
fear of a possible German victory, the other fear of 
becoming involved in the war. These two fears have 
always been at least partially at variance with each 
other, for there is obviously no certain method of 
stopping an aggressor without full participation in 
the program of resisting him. 

Our national policy up to the passage of the Lease- 
lend Bill was designed to express both impulses of 
American life as far as it was possible to harmonize 
them. Since they were never completely compatible, 
this was no easy task. Any leader, less shrewd and 
politically dextrous than the President, probably 
would not have succeeded at all. When 71% of the 
people voting in a Gallup test poll favor convoying 
ships to Britain, should the gravity of the situation 
warrant it, while 80% in the same poll oppose en- 
trance into the war, we have an accurate and vivid 
revelation of this cross purpose in the public mind. 

We have arrived at the point where the urgency 
of the international situation makes it impossible to 
indulge any longer in contradictory impulses. If 
we really believe that a Nazi victory would be in- 
tolerable for us, both morally and politically, we must 
draw the consequences and make whatever sacrifices 
are necessary to prevent that victory. We cannot 
escape this decision by wishful plans about a negoti- 
ated peace when Hitler is obviously too close to vic- 
tory (at least in his estimation) to grant any kind of 
peace which could be regarded as tolerable. Nor does 
it avail to dream with Stanley Jones of “undercutting 
Hitler from within” by offering the German people 
a “cooperative order” which would beguile them from 
“hugging the Hitlerian bonds of suppression and 
fear.” The obvious fact is that the Nazi terror hugs 
the German people and not they it. The idea that 
they could get rid of this terror by anything short 


of a military defeat, belongs to a realm of political 
fantasy and is conceived in a school of thought which 
has never had contact with the realities of political 
life. This is not to imply that the fear of destruction 
does not drive many anti-Nazis of Germany into 
Hitler’s arms and that decent peace aims are not 
important for both victory and the quality of the 
peace after the victory. But Stanley Jones has no 
idea of the fact that there are millions of people in 
any nation for whom nothing succeeds like success 
and who, while not initiating plans of world dominion, 
are perfectly willing to enjoy the possible fruits of 
such an empire if the leader can get away with it. 

The whole idea that a Nazi dynamism which has 
subjugated the whole of Europe to a cruel slavery is 
driven only by a desire to redress its own former 
defeat is a naive one. Any understanding of human 
nature in general and of Nazi imperialism in par- 
ticular ought to make it impossible. 

One difficulty in recent months has been that the 
President, who has on the whole anticipated the na- 
tion in recognizing the perils to which we are exposed 
has seemed to abdicate his leadership. Before these 
lines are read he may have spoken unequivocally. 
His failure to speak in recent months, except in 
cryptic terms, may have added to the confusion of the 
nation. If 71% of the nation is ready to convoy 
ships if the gravity of the situation warrants such 
a step, it is obviously necessary for someone who 
knows all the facts to tell the nation whether or not 
he regards the situation so grave as to warrant this 
further step in involvement. 

It is possible that the President has been silent 
because rash campaign promises, particularly the 
promise in his Boston speech, have embarrassed him. 
It is possible that he has been silent because he 
thought it politic to allow national sentiment to crys- 
talize without further aid from him in order to dis- 
prove the isolationist charge that the President has 
tricked us into this war. 

Whether the reasons for the President’s silence in 
recent months have been good or bad, politic or im- 
politic, it is important for those of us who believe it 





to be bad politics and bad morals merely to shiver in 
apprehension or to spin fantastic dreams of what 
might be and might have been, while the world is 
in the direst peril of complete subjugation, to speak 
our convictions as forcefully and as sincerely as pos- 
sible. 


All our evasions, whether prompted by pious senti- 
mentality or cynical disregard of the rights of others, 
can no longer avail us. We must come to a decision 
and come to it quickly, or we will have decades of 
misery in which to rue the illusions which confused 
us in the hour of decision. 


On the Devil and Politics 


DENIS DE ROUGEMONT 


Conversation in an elevator 


T DESSERT, we were in agreement: what is 
most lacking in America is belief in the Devil. 

The table dispersed. It was at the club. While 
waiting for the elevator, I said to the Philosopher: 

“That’s the trouble: if I talked about the Devil, 
here, I’m the one that would be considered diabolical, 
or who knows, the Devil himself.” 

“Oughtn’t you perhaps accept the risk?” he said 
seriously. 

The elevator door opened, we entered. 

“That at last would be a new tragic situation: be- 
coming the Devil himself in order to prove he exists! 
.. . After all, it may be that Nietzsche, or Luther, 
sometimes thought of it. ‘I could wish that myself 
were accursed,’ wrote St. Paul.” 

“T know a good story,” replied the Philosopher. 
“One of the early Irish apostles who evangelized Swit- 
zerland explained to his peasant audience that the 
martyrs are our best interceders with God. They 
believed him so well that they killed him. And the 
best part of it is, it worked: they became Christians.” 

“We need these parables to remind us how danger- 
ous it is to speak the truth generally, and the Christian 
truth in particular: I mean dangerous for the one who 
speaks it. Kierkegaard never stopped repeating this 
in all his works: if you want to be Christians, well 
and good, but know the price. For nineteen centuries 
that price has been fixed.” 

Drawing room. Coffee. There was fresh dis- 
cussion of world events, as though the Devil did not 
exist. I told myself that I should write a book about 
him. Here are a few notes towards it. 


“I Am Nobody” 


The Devil’s first trick, remarks André Gide, is 
to make us believe that he does not exist. This trick 
has never better succeeded than in the modern epoch. 
All America has fallen into the snare. 

God says: “I am that I am.” But the Devil, like 


Ulysses to the Cyclops: “I am Nobody. What should 
you be afraid of ?” 

Nevertheless, the Bible gives notice of the Devil’s 
existence on every page. It speaks much less of “evil” 
than of the “Evil One,” in the original text. It 
assigns the Devil a number of revealing names which 
ought help us to recognize him: the Accuser, the 
fallen Angel, the Prince of this world, the Father of 
lies, and finally: Legion. The latter furnishes one of 
the most valuable clues for our time. It means that 
the Devil assumes as many aspects as there are indi- 
viduals in the world. It may also mean that the 
Devil is the mob: and that, being everybody, or any- 
body, he necessarily appears to us to be nobody in par- 
ticular. 

Before achieving this result, the Devil had resorted 
to a homely device: for a few centurtes, he had 
adopted a medieval appearance—the red-horned de- 
mon of the miracle-plays—which made him out abso- 
lutely harmless and anachronistic. One might say 
that since the Reformation, since Luther hurled an 
inkstand straight at him, we have not known how to 
form a modern, contemporary picture of the Devil. 
Kierkegaard alone had perhaps recognized him with 
accuracy in the ink of the newspapers, when he noted 
that one cannot preach Christianity any longer in a 
world dominated by the daily press. 

Yet the Devil’s incognito became difficult to main- 
tain in the course of the first half of our century, while 
glaring catastrophes shook the foundations of our 
faith in Progress. And so the Devil resorted to a 
prudent alibi, meant to forestall any stirring of aware- 
ness in the democratic countries. From 1933 on, he 
made us believe that he was simply Hitler. That was 
his second trick. 


Is Hitler the Antichrist? 


The question is not a simple one. For my part, I 
can only give it an answer at first sight enigmatic, 
which is the following: Hitler is more diabolical than 
is imagined by those who believe him to be the Devil 
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in person, or the Antichrist. 
who believe this.) 

I remember hearing Karl Barth say in Switzerland, 
a year ago: “This man whose name censorship causes 
me to forget is certainly not the Antichrist. For he 
has no power over our salvation. The true Antichrist 
will only reveal himself at the end of time, as our 
pitiless Accuser, and then we shall no longer have 
any other Intercessor but Christ himself. The man 
you are thinking of is still only a little gentleman, a 
first forerunner of the Antichrist. And the struggle 
that he is conducting against the Christian world is 
but a warning to prepare in earnest for the final Com- 
bat.” 

When we believe Hitler to be the Devil, we obvi- 
ously do great honor to the Austrian ex-corporal, 
but what is more serious, we delude ourselves as to 
Satan’s real stature. Let us not forget that Satan 
is Legion. The assassination of a dictator would by 
no means suffice to rid the present world of the evil 
which torments it. 

In fact, the very thing that is diabolical about Hitler 
is the way in which he persuaded the Germans that 
all evil came from the Treaty of Versailles, or from 
the Jews, therefore from others. It is in such tactics 
that one recognizes Satan’s handiwork among his 
delegates. 

Today, the democrats who sincerely believe that 
Hitler incarnates all the evil of our time are the 
victims of an altogether similar tactic, this time 
promulgated by the Prince of this earth himself. 
“See, I am only Hitler!” he tells us. We see only 
Hitler, we find him terrible, we detest him, we weigh 
against him with more or less determination our 
ancient democratic virtues—and we no longer see our 
true demons. The trick is played, we are taken in. 
What is humiliating about the matter is that not long 
ago this trick was considered just good enough for 
the primitives of Melanesia, the victims of the most 
celebrated sociological studies of the century. 


(And there are many 


The Adversary is in us 


Everyone knows in fact that the so-called primitives 
are in the habit of personifying the evil forces which 
menace them, or of objectifying them. Whether it 
be a sorcerer or a profaner of the sacred, an animal, 
a cloud or a bit of colored wood, always the cause of 
the evil from which these savages suffer is external to 
themselves, and must be combatted and annihilated 
outside themselves. 

On the other hand, Christianity has striven for 
centuries to make us understand that the Kingdom of 
God is in us, that Evil too is in us, and that their 
battle field is nowhere else than in our souls. This 
education has largely failed. We persist in our primi- 
tivism. We always hold the people opposite us, or 
the force of events, responsible for our evils. If we 


are revolutionaries, we believe that by changing the 
disposition of the objects of this world—by displacing 
wealth, for example—we shall suppress the causes 
of our present evils. If we are good honest demo- 
crats, anxious or optimistic, we believe that by roast- 
ing a few dictators, profaners of the right and sor- 
cerers, we shall re-establish peace and prosperity. 
We still have the complete magic mentality. Like 
choleric children, we beat the table we have run 
against. Or like Xerxes, we scourge the waters of 
the Hellespont—with great lashes of rhetoric upon 
the short waves. 

We forget that in reality our adversaries do not 
differ essentially from us. For each man bears in his 
body and in his soul the microbes of all known dis- 
eases, and many others. Annihilating the external 
symptoms of the menace would by no means be suff- 
cient to rid us of it. Those symptoms—Hitler, Stalin, 
the “wicked,” in general—personify possibilities which 
exist in us too, latent temptations which might very 
well develop some day, under stress, or fatigue, or 
some temporary unbalance. 

Let us try to avoid here a threatening misapprehen- 
sion. The intention of these remarks is in no way to 
justify “the others” and to lump us all together, with- 
out distinctions, as in 1939 the Oxford Group seemed 
to do in the pamphlet entitled: “We Are All Guilty.” 
For what I mean is this: we are all guilty in the 
measure in which we do not condemn and do not 
recognize in us too the mentality of the totalitarians, 
that is, the active and personal presence of the Demon 
in our passions, in our need for sensation, in our fear 
of responsibilities, in our civic inertia, in our igno- 
rance of our neighbor, in our rejection finally of any 
absolute which transcends and which judges our 
“vital” (as they always are) interests. 

Here is a very simple observation : nobody has ever 
pretended to be acting in bad faith. Weare all, Hitler 
included, “men of good will.” Yet look what is hap- 
pening, and say who has brought it about. The 
Devil? Yes, but with our hands and our thoughts. 
Here is the place for us to remember our democratic 
slogan : all men are equal! 

There are degrees of evil. There are inequalities 
of responsibility. But we are all in evil, and we are 
all the accomplices of the most responsible in the 
world. And this much is certain: the true Christian 
would be a man with no other enemy to fear than the 
one that he lodges in himself. 


Description of the Devil disguised as democrat 


Not having known how to recognize what is truly 
diabolical about a Hitler—his manner of localizing all 
evil in the outsider, to clear himself—we fell into the 
same error as he: we turned him into an image of the 
Demon altogether external to our reality. And while 
we were regarding it, fascinated, the Demon returned 








by the back way to terment us in disguises which 
could not arouse our suspicions. 

The nineteenth century believed that it might re- 
place Providence with automatic Progress. When we 
see today what that blind faith has brought us to, we 
are forced to recognize that automatic Progress was 
only the Devil’s disguise. Not that all progress is 
diabolical in itself, obviously. But if we abandon 
ourselves to Progress, letting things go with the 
comfortable assurance that all will be well in the end, 
then Progress becomes the most dangerous of sopo- 
rifics, a veritable Demon’s drug, one of his new names. 

We also believed in the fundamental goodness of 
man. Out of kindliness towards others, apparently. 
. . . But that is always a way of believing in his 
natural goodness as well ; then of being blinded to the 
evil that one bears in himself; then of denying the 
active presence of the Demon; then finally of granting 
him free scope to dupe us. 

We believed that evil was relative in the world, that 
it sprang from an unsatisfactory distribution of wealth, 
from an ill digested education, from inadequate laws, 
or from pressures and injustices which might be 
eradicated by adroit measures. All these superstitious 
beliefs had only one effect: to blind us to the reality 
of man, that is, to the reality of evil rooted in our 
essential freedom, in our primary data, “in the human 
nature in itself” (as Reinhold Niebuhr so forcefully 
points out in his latest book). 

We were and we remain optimists out of principle, 
and almost out of good manners, one would say, 
despite all contradictions from reality. This opti- 
mism is not the naive confidence of the child. It is 
a kind of lie. Specifically, it is a flight from reality. 
For in reality, we well know that there is evil, that 
there is the Devil’s influence. But that shocks us and 
alarms us. Then we try to conjure away the evil 
by denying it: the magic mentality. We think that 
whoever denounces evil as fundamental must himself 
be very wicked. We believe that by acknowledging 
evil, we create it in some way. We prefer not to 
dwell on it. We “repress,” Freud would say. This 
flight and this lie, within the subconscious, leave us 
unable to understand what is happening in the world, 
and deliver us over to the simplest ruses of the Evil 
One. 

Just as we say, in ihe presence of a miracle of 
good :—Too good to be true! we say in the presence 
of certain descriptions of evil:—Too frightful to be 
true! (I think of Rauschning’s second book.) Mean- 
while, it is true, but that makes us uncomfortable, ir- 
resistibly we dismiss it from our thoughts. For if it 
were truly true, it would be necessary to act ; and if we 
set ourselves to act, we should very quickly see that 
this evil has roots in our lives too, and that, in a cer- 
tain way, we like it! There is the great secret. 

The Devil succeeded in making democrats believe 


that they did not like evil at all, that they in no way 
desired it, that they were good and others wicked, and 
that the whole thing was that simple! From that pre- 
cise moment, democracy became the Devil’s best in- 
strument for duping our good intentions. (The proof 
is that certain democrats are going to think I must be 
anti-democratic to speak thus!) 

I am simply speaking, here, as a European who has 
seen firsthand certain bizarre phenomena of demo- 
cratic disintegration, and of conversion to fascism. 
The France of 1939 was on the whole democratic; 
almost every Frenchman sincerely called himself anti- 
Nazi, and believed himself proof against this kind of 
temptation. He had his good conscience as a demo- 
crat. Hitler came, France capitulated, and today the 
“anti-fascist intellectuals” of Paris suddenly discover 
that at bottom Nazism is not so bad as all that; that 
on the whole, they had always desired something 
passably resembling it; and that after all, “the Nazis 
are men like us.” Then, let us work together. 

That is the danger that American democracy is 
exposed to, as were the others. She too believed and 
still believes that the Nazis are animals of an alto- 
gether different race from Americans. She too risks 
discovering some day that “‘after all, they are men like 
us.” And that is quite true: they are men like us in 
the sense that their sin is also in us, secretly. 

It seems to me that the clearest lesson which 
emerges from European events is this: the senti- 
mental hatred of the evil which is in others may blind 
to the evil which one bears in himself, and to the grav- 
ity of evil in general. The too easy* condemnation 
of the wicked man on the opposite side may conceal 
and favor much inward complaisance towards that 
very wickedness. I suspect a profound ambivalence 
in certain democratic denunciations of Hitlerism: the 
violence of the tone and the obstinate simplism of the 
judgments we bear betray our bad conscience, our 
secret anxiety, our unacknowledged temptation. Be- 
fore anti-fascists who wish only to be antis I cannot 
help thinking that sooner or later the pro which slum- 
bers in a corner of their soul will suddenly awaken 
and overwhelm them. I have seen too many cases of 
this kind, individual and collective. I saw the Popu- 
lation of the Saar throw itself into Hitler’s arms in 
1935. I saw sozial-demokrat Vienna transformed 
in twenty-four hours into a Vienna delirious with 
Hitlerian passion. I saw France, or let us say rather 
certain Frenchmen, discover inside a few weeks the 
“good points” of the totalitarian system. I believe 
that I know whereof I speak when I say to honest 
democrats: Look at the Devil that is among us! 
Stop believing that he can only resemble Hitler, or 

*I mean: without real and objective knowledge of the 
adversary. In 1938, I published in Paris the true to life 
account of a year in Germany: my objectivity earned me 


treatment as a Nazi by those same left-wing writers who 
are today collaborating with M. Abetz. 
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Stalin, or Senator Wheeler, for it is you yourself that 
he will always contrive to resemble the most. If you 
want to catch him, I am going to tell you where you 
will most surely find him: seated in your own arm- 
chair. It is in you alone that you will catch him in 
the very act. And then only will you be in a state 
to track him down in others. And then only will you 
be cured of your almost incredible naiveté before the 
totalitarian danger. You will be able to escape hyp- 
nosis. 

I sum up: we were lacking a modern picture of the 
Demon. We had therefore stopped believing in him. 


The Rescue of 


DR. D. S. 


HAT is Christendom? The word came into 

being to distinguish the region and the 

society in which the Christian faith and moral stan- 
dards were recognized as authoritative as distin- 
guished from Heathendom or Islam. It is not 
identical with the Christian Church, which I take to 
be “the visible body of believers” in Christ and His 
salvation. There is still a Christendom in the world 
distinguishable by the prevalence of a real though 
often very dim belief in God as revealed by Jesus 
Christ, and a consequent belief in man’s responsi- 
bility to Him, and, also in a certain sacredness of 
human personality, its duties and its rights. Out of 
this Christian leaven in Christendom there has come 
by a natural development our modern conception of 
freedom, as an inalienable right of man, and of de- 
mocracy as that form of Government under which that 
freedom can best be secured. I believe that, in the 
end, both Freedom and Democracy will stand or fall 
by Jesus Christ, Who by His Cross revealed at once 
the love of God to all mankind and the sacredness of 
every human being for whom Christ died. If every 
man is in the last resort responsible to God and dear 
to God, it inevitably follows that he ought to be free 
to worship God and to use his talents and his posses- 
sions for the glory of God and for the good of his 
fellow men. He ought also to be free to associate with 
his fellow men in knowledge and in action for the 
attainment of these ends. Finaily, he ought to be free 
to seek and then speak the truth, without which free- 
dom such association is useless. The one limit to his 
freedom is that he must not use it to injure the like 
freedom of others. For the securing of this common 
freedom there must be a just social order, but there 
cannot be such a just order without the equality of all 
before the law. These are the deep roots of all civil 
freedom. Civil freedom is really rooted in the relation 


Then we imagined that the Devil was Hitler. And 
the Devil rejoiced. (Hitler too.) It would be more 
fruitful, more realistic, and finally more truthful, to 
try picturing the Devil to ourselves as having the 
features of a dynamic and optimistic playboy, virgin 
of all thought. Or, if we are liberal intellectuals for 
example, as having the features of a liberal intellectual 
who does not believe in the Devil. ... 


(Translated by 
Edward M. Maisel) 


Christendom 


CAIRNS 


of man’s soul to God. It is not, therefore, in any way 
surprising that, practically all modern free states have 
arisen within Christendom, 


The Peril of Christendom 


Up till recently the tides seemed to be setting ir- 
resistibly towards Freedom and Democracy as its 
fullest expression, among all progressive peoples. 
But within the last decade there has come an earth- 
quake upheaval from the abyss below the tides which 
has reversed that world movement over a large area 
of Christendom. We are here concerned only with 
the German phase of this upheaval. Nazism is a 
fundamental repudiation of the ideals of all free na- 
tions. In Germany it has destroyed parliamentary 
government. It has enslaved the schools, the um- 
versities, the press and the literature of its own land 
and the lands it has conquered. It has abolished free- 
dom of association by subjecting to state policy trades 
unions, employers’ associations and youth organiza- 
tions. It has tampered with equality before the law 
in many ways, by its illegal brutalities towards and 
robberies of the Jews, its vast system of espionage 
under which children are incited to spy on their par- 
ents, its overriding of the law courts, and the abomin- 
able cruelties of its concentration camps. Now much 
of this is not new. Tyrannies and their methods are 
as old as history. But what in modern times is new, 
sinister, and most significant is its resolute attempt 
to absorb the Christian Church into its system and so 
to destroy it altogether. At first, to superficial ob- 
servers this attack on the Church seemed a mere 
wanton aggression. But as time went on and Nazism 
disclosed its real nature the fanatic consistency of this 
persecution became clearer. For in truth we have in 





Nazism far more than a merely political movement. 
We have a crazy type of religion, with a paganized 
national God, revealing himself to a new chosen race, 
in a new holy land, not, through His Eternal Son, 
but through “Blood and Soil,” and through a Mes- 
sianic Leader who cannot err and who demands total 
obedience. Like all universal religions, moreover, 
it has its ideal vision of a new social and political 
order for all mankind, which shall be in conformity 
with its fundamental faith. It is an astonishing 
apparition in the Germany of Kant, Hegel, Bach, 
Beethoven, Goethe, and still more in the land of Mar- 
tin Luther. All honor to the brave pastors and priests 
who in their own land, in face of great odds, have 
stood up against so great an apostasy. Now it is 
tragic enough that for the time Nazism should thus 
have led the German people to secede from Christen- 
dom. But the situation is not only tragic, it becomes 
most formidable when we realize that Nazism aims 
so to transform as to destroy Christendom. It seeks 
to impose its ““New Order” on the world and has be- 
hind it a great nation keyed up to desperation by 
patriotism, vast armies of misled youth, and an enor- 
mous equipment for war. That the Nazi leaders do 
not limit their ambitions to European lands is plain. 
Their pact with Japan makes this clear. They aspire 
to make this “New Order” dominant in the world. 
If Nazism should be able fully to realize its dream 
there would be an end of Christendom. Even so I do 
not believe that there would be an end of the Christian 
Church. I believe that to be indestructible. “The 
Church of God is an anvil that has worn out many 
hammers.” But the whole social and political en- 
vironment in which it struggled to live would be 
transformed, just as it was in the Christian lands 
conquered by Islam. 


The Rescue 


Can Christendom be rescued? Here, as everywhere, 
the final issue rests with God. We have a good hope 
in Him that He will not suffer the world which He 
has created and redeemed to come to such futility. 
But He expects us to “work together” with Him to 
the utmost. What would He have us do to avert a 
triumph of the powers of evil. The overwhelming 
majority of Christian men and women in Britain and 
the Dominions believe that Nazism must be over- 
thrown in the open field. No doubt it is true that in 
this war Britain is fighting for her existence. But 
unless the whole of the earlier part of this article is 
mistaken, she is fighting for something very much 
greater than that. I think that it is mainiy to this deep 
conviction that the notable shrinkage of the Pacifist 
element in our country is largely due. The broad 


issue is far clearer in this war than in the last. It is, 
indeed, so bare and tremendous that nothing can sus- 
tain pacifism except the conviction that any kind of 
participation in any war, past, present or to come, 
was, is, and will be unconditionally wrong in the eyes 
of God. Few, indeed, find themselves able to take 
that view of military force. If it is lawful and right 
to use force to restrain crime within a state (and a 
police force always has the barrack behind it, should 
it prove inadequate to maintain order), then it is 
surely very difficult to maintain that it is unlawful to 
use military force to maintain international order. 
It is true that military force is a far clumsier instru- 
ment than the regulated use of civil force, and more 
wasteful of human life and suffering. But if it is the 
only way to prevent enslavement and prevent human 
outlaws from wrecking and perverting the great struc- 
ture of free Christendom, most people will sadly but 
resolutely face the issue, knowing that there are worse 
things than financial loss, sorrow and death, and that 
man’s true good lies beyond them all. Something very 
different from motives of mere “imperialism” is sus- 
taining the soul of Great Britain and her Dominions 
in these fateful days. 

But while physical force may be used by God's 
Providence to rescue Christendom from its own out- 
laws, it cannot regenerate Christendom itself, and 
that that is the deepest need of the world today is 
plain. The Church and the world need a great access 
of creative power from God. 


“A common wave of thought and joy, 
Lifting mankind again.” 


—HINSLEY. 


That can only come from the Spirit of God. But 
it is promised to true repentance and faith. The sud- 
den apparition of a Paganism that we had all thought 
dead and buried, in all its ugliness, its contempt for 
human dignity and freedom, for mercy, pity, honor 
and good faith, should, if we are honest with our- 
selves, search our own consciences. It should throw 
into new relief the imperative beauty of Christ on His 
Cross. In that pure light how defective seems Chris- 
tendom, how far short has been the life and witness of 
His Church! The secularism which is rampant in 
Nazism has crept into the veins of Christendom and 
of the Church itself. Now we see in all its ugliness 
what it all comes to and in its light are convicted of 
sin! We all need deeply to repent, and to turn whole- 
heartedly to Him Who gave us our freedom, that we 
may learn how to use it better for the glory of God and 
the good of our fellow men. In the last resort only He 
to Whom we owe it can save it. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


The Organization of the Japanese Church 


Following the conference between Japanese and 
American Christian leaders in Riverside, California, 
another larger conference was held in Atlantic City on 
May 9-11 between the Japanese delegation and forty-five 
Americans representing twenty-five mission boards and 
seven other Christian agencies. The Japanese delegation 
explained the meaning and the process of the church 
union in Japan and emphasized that the Government had 
stimulated the movement toward union but had exerted 
no pressure to that end. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the Japanese re- 
port was the explanation of the group organization of the 
United Church, which allows for a certain latitude in 
maintaining creedal, liturgical, and organizational tradi- 
tions of the various uniting denominations within the 
general framework of the union. The United Church 
will have eleven branches, which will be known only in 
terms of their numbers, but which will incorporate de- 
nominations of like traditions. The branches are divided 
as follows: 1. Presbyterian and Reformed Churches. 2. 
Methodist and Methodist Protestant. 3. Congregational, 
Christian, United Brethren, Evangelical and Disciples. 
4. Baptist. 5. Lutheran. 6. Holiness (one wing). 7. 
Evangelistic. 8. Free Methodist, Nazarene, Pentecostal 
and Alliance. 9. Holiness Church (one wing). 10. Japa- 
nese Independent Church. 11. Salvation Corps Church. 

The new Church will function through nine depart- 
ments, general affairs, finance, home missions, foreign 
missions, religious education, women’s work, social wel- 
fare, publishing and pensions. 

A glance at the many fractional groups which are 
brought together in this United Church will impress 
American Christians of the necessity for this union, 
whatever political conditions may have prompted the 
step at this time. 


British Christians on Air War 


Dr. J. H. Oldham, writing in the Christian-News 
Letter, makes some important observations on the moral 
implications of air warfare which clearly reveal the 
spirit with which Christians in Britain confront the 
cruel necessities of warfare and in which they seek to 
solve the problem of setting a limit to the horrors of war. 

Dr. Oldham writes: “As the war takes its course the 
contradiction between its necessities and the Christian 
purpose deepens. Where feelings are deeply stirred, 
on the one hand, by experience of the horrors of air war- 
fare and, on the other hand, by humanitarian sympathies, 
I cannot hope to write what will meet with general agree- 
ment. All that is possible is to make as honest an indi- 
vidual contribution as I can to clear thought and right 
feeling. To get the question into a right perspective two 
facts must be borne in mind. First, we must be on our 
guard, as the Bishop of Coventry reminded us in a 
speech a few weeks ago, against regarding as morally 
defensible methods of war to which we have grown ac- 
customed and rejecting as morally indefensible those that 
are novel, since they arise from changed conditions of 


warfare. In modern war industrial centres cannot be 
denied to be military targets. Secondly, if our aim is to 
limit human suffering, and if it be granted that the 
British people have made up their minds not to give in 
and that America will continue to resist Nazi aggression 
even if they were to fail, then any course that postpones 
the defeat of Germany may result in a far greater sum 
of human misery than the losses incidental to the de- 
struction of industrial sources of supply in Germany. 

“Does this mean that everything is permissible in war? 
I do not think so. There remains a vital distinction be- 
tween retaliation for retaliation’s sake and military coun- 
ter-action ; between measures, however distasteful, which 
are adopted for good military reasons and the desire to 
pay the German people back in their own coin. The 
question of military objectives must be left, it seems to 
me, to those who direct the war and their technical 
advisers; the civilian has not the data to judge whether 
measures which have the appearance of harshness may 
not be the means of bringing the war more speedily to 
an end and so of averting greater sufferings. The re- 
sponsibility is one which those in authority have to carry 
before God. What is the responsibility of all of us 
is that their judgment should not be overborne by a popu- 
lar clamour for revenge. 

“What can we do? It is in the positive sphere that 
the Christian counter-action to war must find its chief 
expression. Both in public and in private we have a 
Christian duty to fulfil, We have to seize every oppor- 
tunity in speech and writing of holding before people’s 
minds the ends for which the war is being waged; in 
proportion as these are realized, we shall shrink from 
actions incompatible with them. If we sincerely intend 
those ends, we have to be as different from the Nazis 
in aim and spirit as the cruel necessities of war permit. 
If the rebuilding of Europe dominates our minds we shall 
not indulge in unnecessary and senseless destruction. 
There is a lot of vile stuff being written in the press 
which would drag us down to the Nazi level. It must 
be vigorously combatted by public utterance of an oppo- 
site kind. An American who recently visited us told me 
that what most impressed him in talking with ordinary 
men and women up and down the country was the absence 
of the spirit of revenge. This seemed to him without 
parallel in any previous war. Let us do everything in our 
power to maintain that temper to the end.” 


The Sword of the Spirit 


A Catholic movement under the name of “The Sword 
of the Spirit” has been organized in Britain and is seek- 
ing expansion in the Dominions and the United States. 
While Catholic in origin, it seeks to become non-denomi- 
national. Dr. Nathaniel Micklem, Principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, will travel under its auspices in Canada. 
The purpose of the movement is to achieve a higher de- 
gree of spiritual discipline and sense of divine vocation 
among Christians in the nations fighting Nazism. It 
believes that the revolutionary parties, both Communist 
and Nazi, have appropriated something of the discipline 
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of the Catholic religious orders and that it is important 
to regain this same discipline for the democratic cause. 

The “Sword of the Spirit” believes that “only a reli- 
gious movement can stave off the very successful at- 
tempts of the European dictatorships to use American 
minorities in disintegrating not only the political power 
but especially the spiritual strength of the American 
nations.” 

The British Catholic conception of American condi- 
tions is not always quite accurate. They speak for 
instance of the fact “that in the United States the policy 
had to be pursued of putting Polish workers in the arma- 
ment industries to keep an eye on the Germans.” This 
observation is no doubt an indication of the impression 
our industrial difficulties make upon the foreign world. 

“The Sword of the Spirit” is nevertheless a significant 
movement worthy of Protestant Christian cooperation. 


The Russian Godless Movement 


The magazine of the League of the Militant Godless, 
Antireliosnik, reports in its February issue that the 
people in the collective farms who have given up all out- 
ward religious observances still cling to the Bible story 
and venerate Jesus as a “just man” who “lived long ago” 
and “by His example drew the prayers of men to him- 
self.” The magazine concludes that in view of the 
“vitality of the Christian religion in the hearts of men 
who no longer practise it, it is necessary to lift Godless- 
ness to an intellectually more satisfying level.” 

The Komsomol Pravda, organ of the Russian youth 
movement, writes: “The majority of youths, Red soldiers 
and Soviet employees are frequenting churches. .. . 
There is a particularly noticeable trend toward religion 
among former Red army men, who have returned to 
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their villages after years of service. They are quiet, 
pious and reserved and do not like to discuss army life.” 
The organ also complains that “often responsible workers 
of professional unions, desirous to preserve good rela- 
tions with the religiously inclined masses of labor, pre- 
tend not to notice the religious units organized in the 
factories.” 

Bezboznik, one of the organs of the Godless movement, 
reports: “There are a great many non-ritualistic, faithful 
believers in God among college and university students. 
They find purely materialistic explanations of metaphysi- 
cal questions, such as the creation of the earth, the begin- 
ning of life on earth, the origin of man, inadequate and 
unsatisfactory and turn to conclusions adopted by reli- 
gious minds.” 

The same magazine reports the formation of “quietist 
sects” who “profess their faith in God openly.” These 
sects anticipate the second coming of Christ and the Day 
of Last Judgment and look upon the Soviet government 
as a diabolic anti-Christ. 


The Church in Serbia 


In the light of subsequent events, the radio address of 
the Patriarch of the Serbian Orthodox Church, which 
was made upon the accession of the young King Peter 
to the throne, is interesting. It reveals the part which 
the Church had in this political upheaval and the spirit 
in which it surveyed the future. The Patriarch said: 

“Let us put our confidence in the Holy Spirit and face 
humanity. If God is with us, what harm can humans do 
us? If we are meant to live, let us live in freedom and 
unity. And if we are to die, let us die for honor and 
freedom, just as so many millions of our fathers have 
done. . . . Let us be full of love for each other as well 
as for our brothers of different faith, loyal to God and 
King.” 


Church Union in India 


The Church Union, initiated in India twenty-five years 
ago, was recently confronted with a new problem when 
the General Assembly of the South India United Church 
asked that the rule which provides that “none except 
presbyters and bishops have the right to celebrate holy 
communion” be abrogated so that laymen licensed for 
the purpose could administer communion. The sub- 
committee of the three uniting churches, Anglican, Meth- 
odist and South India United, appointed to study the 
problem has now returned a negative report on the pro- 
posal on the ground that lay celebration would imperil 
the unity of the ministry in the United Church in which 
Episcopal, Presbyterian and Congregational heritages 
are to be genuinely combined. 


Denis de Rougemont, a Swiss author at present in 
this country, is known for the remarkable quality of 
his theological insights. He is, in a sense, a lay theolo- 
gian. His most recent work, “Love in the Western 
World,’ has been published in this country. 

Principal David S. Cairns was formerly principal of 
the theological faculty of Aberdeen University and 1s 
widely known in ecclesiastical circles everywhere. He 
is now living in retirement in Edinburgh. 
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